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A MANUSCRIPT READER'S EXPERIENCE 


Although the French have a proverb to the 
effect that it is not necessary to eat the whole 
of an egg to know that it is bad, many ama- 
teur authors think themselves unfairly used 
if their manuscript is not read from the first 
to the last word. And so they lay traps for 
the publisher’s Reader, to prove that he has 
not done his duty. The commonest of these 
is to reverse certain pages in loose-leaf manu- 
script. If these are not turned to their proper 
positions it follows that they have not been 
read. 

Other tricks are to gum together lightly 
the corners of two pages, or to lay pressed 
leaves or bits of bright-colored worsted be- 
tween the sheets ; if these are found undis- 
turbed on the return of the manuscript to the 


author it is convincing evidence that his work 
has not received due consideration. 

When I was green at the business I used 
to swallow all this bait, carefully reversing 
the leaves, throwing away the garbage —I 
mean the movable variety—and so forth. 
Nowadays I prefer to leave the traps un- 
sprung ; I wish to save the author the trouble 
of resetting them. 

Even worse than eccentric longhand, from 
the Manuscript Reader’s point of view, is bad 
typewriting, of which there is a great deal. 
Some people appear to think that any copy 
which comes through a writing machine must 
be all right, but it is often virtually illegible : 
either the ink-ribbon is too old or the type 
face is too worn to give a good impression. 

This is poor business, for, naturally, the 
Reader is prejudiced against the thoughtless 
author who thus adds unnecessarily to the 
Reader’s labors. Another abomination to be 
sedulously avoided is the illegible carbon copy, 
especially when it is made on flimsy, semi- 
transparent paper. 

Most manuscripts are unavailable for the 
simple reason that they have no literary merit; 
but, now and then, a book comes along that is 
really powerful creative work, and yet im- 
possible to print, because its subject matter 
lies beyond the pale of what is justifiable 
literature. 

The most notable specimen of this class was 
sent to Harper & Brothers several years ago 
from a small Massachusetts manufacturing 
city, a “shoe town,” as the natives call it. 
It was a truly remarkable piece of literary 
workmanship, a_ veritable 
the manuscript was 


masterpiece ;_ but 
a narrative of the last 
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fortnight in the lives of two human derelicts 
who had met at the edge of the abyss—an 
immoral woman and a “ black sheep,” English 
younger son, a “remittance man,’ as_ the 
phrase goes. 

That man could write! He himself must 
have been the “ black sheep” to have plumbed 
as he did the utmost depths of despair and 
degradation. The pictures of horror were too 
terrible for a normal mind to gaze upon ; it 
was like looking down into the very pit of 
Hell. There was but one thing to do—to 
skim it over as rapidly as possible, and get 
the dreadful thing out of the shop. 

But mind you, it was literature and great 
literature, too. It was the kind of book whicn 
the devil himself might have written, and it 
came in the ordinary way by express from a 
dull and decorous New England town. I 
never heard of it again. 

The most extraordinary example of liter- 
ary imposture that ever arrived at Franklin 
Square was a manuscript written in longhand 
with numerous erasures and interlineations — 
all the earmarks of a genuine piece of work. 
The subject matter seemed oddly reminiscent, 
although the names and localities were wholly 
commonplace. 

Another page or two settled the question ; 
the story was nothing else than Mary Shel- 
ley’s famous fantasy, “Frankenstein.” Evi- 
dently the ambitious would-be author had 
found an old copy of the book tucked away in 
some dusty neglected library, and had been 
duly impressed with the sombre power and 
horror of the tale. The book belonged to a 
past age, and the thief must have concluded 


that it had been entirely forgotten, so, with 
infinite labor, the whole thing had been copied 
off in longhand, with the substitution of 
American names of persons and places. We 
declined — and not politely. 

How about the chance of the young author 
with the established book houses? 

Well, it stands to reason that the old fav- 
orites are going to die off in time, or stop 
writing, and then new blood must be had. As 
a matter of fact, all publishers are on the out- 
look for new writers and every manuscript 
gets careful and competent attention ; that is 
merely good business sense. 

Does it pay to deal with literary agents? 
Well, the reputable agent, if he decides to 
handle your manuscript at all, will save you 
trouble and the pains of reading the inevitable 
rejection slips ; occasionally he will drive a 
better bargain than you can do yourself and 


his fee of ten per cent. is not exorbitant. 

Is it worth while taking a study course in 
the trade of authorship? Well, these pundits 
will tell you how to paragraph and punctuate, 
and what not to do. But they can’t supply 
the all-essential straw which underlies the 
outward form of your literary bricks. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox tells of a manuscript 
submitted to her by an aspiring young woman 
writer. The would-be author was evidently 
in some doubt as to the intrinsic merit of her 
production, for every here and there in the 
manuscript appeared a star, and at the bot- 
tom of the page, the pathetic annotation 
“ Here, I think, I need an idea.” Precisely — 
an idea! but that is the whole bag of tricks. 

New York, N. Y. Van Tassel Sutphen. 





A WRITER’S BEGINNING. 


How to begin to write 
problem with me for several 
in a small country town, remote with n 
literary surroundings to feed writer's 
mind, I would start articles, only to reach a 
stumbling block at the beginn f the sec- 
ond paragraph. 

Now I realize that in that small country 


town there were all the needed possibilities 
The town was rich in valuable material, if the 
material were only rightly observed and sifted 
out. Much that is of great worth is always 
right at hand for the would-be writer. 

If while in that small town up among the 
New England hills I had known how much 
one’s eyes could be opened to things that the 
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rest of the world would enjoy reading about, 
I should have dared the seemingly impractic- 
able and have launched my career by grasp- 
ing at a correspondence course in the art of 
writing. 

That Tealization came later when I went 
to the city for a year of study and really did 
embark upon a course in producing articles, 
and with one who had received her trairiing 
through the hands of the mailman. 

In every community there are unusual hap- 
penings. For instance, our tiny town of four 
square miles staged a complete and happy 
celebration of the Fourth of July, after my 
departure. But as I returned to see it, I be- 
thought me to write the story of it, and a 
magazine accepted that as exactly the thing 
the editor had been looking for and sent me 
a check for fifty dollars. 

The ways of keeping a small town modern 
and awake suggest things that other 
small towns may do —another avenue for the 
clever writer. In our community the various 
foreign nationalities, seen at close range and 
easy of access, afford characterization mater- 
ial for numberless interesting stories — not 
because the people are curiosities in any way, 
but because they are delightful types of all 
the world. 

The occupations — lumbering, 
factories and mills—all supply at- 
The scenery gives 


wide 


farming, the 
labor in 
mosphere and information. 
settings. 

Often, however, it takes some time of sep- 
aration from such surroundings to open one’s 
eyes to possibilities. My life in the city for 
a year showed me the picturesqueness of it 
ail. 

Now how does a country girl go to work 
to write in the city? That was my problem, 
for I had never lived in the city. 

Not being imaginative to any great degree, 
and without sufficiently wide study of human 
nature to attempt fiction, for me the only 
avenue seemed to be interviews. I read every 
book on writing that could be found in the 
libraries of the city to find how writers went 
at it. 

Getting interviews for informative articles 
appeared to be an opening. My first inter- 
views were with two distinguished men of 


foreign birth, whose country I had never 
heard about before reaching the city. With 
what they told me, added to reports and 
authoritative information supplied by the 
Government, and several fine photographs, 
supplied by my foreign friends, I wrote an 
article that was immediately accepted by one 
of the leading magazines of the country, of 
which also, by the way, I had never heard 
until I reached the city. 

Within twelve months that same magazine 
accepted from me four more articles of an 
informative nature ; but nothing ever seemed 
so wonderful as that first check for $32.48 
which it paid me. 

I besieged newspaper offices to present long 
and short articles that I wrote from 
The were very cordial, and 
nearly always printed and paid for the little 
stories. One editor slipped me the hint that 
nothing took like a snake story. Accordingly 
I found one — just a little homey affair about 
a three-year-old youngster who liked a 
constrictor and broke up a sewing party his 
mother was holding, by displaying his wrig- 
gling pet. A few facts about the snake’s lif- 
and habits appended completed the little arti- 
cle. 

That initial attempt won the heart of a 
Sunday editor, who used it before a class in 
journalism that he was invited to address, as 
a model feature story. 
newspapers — 


inter- 


views. editors 


boa 


It was also copied 
widely in something that 
pleases any editor. 

Little things like those gave me courage. 
Many articles did not find a ready reception 
on the first journey out. They were always 
written at least three times before they were 
entrusted to Uncle Sam. Frequently they 
were revamped and pruned upon their return. 
Eventually they all reached a 
domain somewhere. 

The financial rewards for that year 
were not startling. About $325 covered it ; 
but at the end of twelve months of that sort 
of study, there came the opportunity to ac- 
cept a definite situation on a city newspaper 
of high standing, that gave another very valu- 
able phase of writing, besides association with 
experienced writers and a stated salary. 

The needs constant practice. He 


type-setter’s 


first 


writer 
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also needs to be separated from loving friends 
who, without any intention, interfere with his 
privacy. For that year, working day by day by 
myself, often desperately discouraged because 
the thing I was attempting to write seemed 
altogether too big and complicated, I tried to 
a definite schedule of Except 
when I had to go out for infor- 
mation or library research, | 


follow hours. 
for times 
endeavored to 
begin to write by nine o'clock in the morning, 
and to let nothing interfere all day except the 
lunch. Throughout the 
wrote and rewrote, stopping for the 


mid-day afternoon | 
evening 
meal, and reading or writing for a part ol 
the evening. 

Another task which 


valuable experience, though rather 


gave me a_ distinctly 


unremun- 


erative, was writing a column a week for the 
weekly local paper of another New England 
town. This always had a chatty bit of news 
of unusual or of national interest that came 
to me in my city experiences. Seeing how it 
looked in print, and reading the paragraphs 
of appreciation that the little sheet was so 
kind as to express was a great encouragement. 
Reading articles aloud before a group of 
amateur writers was another helpful oppor- 
tunity, and often* hearing what the others 
wrote and criticising it was equally inspiring ; 
but the best of choosing writing as an occu- 
pation is that the field is absolutely limitless. 
The desolate wilderness and throbbing civili- 
zation are equally fertile fields. 
Mass. A. Blanchard. 


MALDEN, Frances 


WRITING POST-CARD VERSE, 


inconceivable 
business of manufacturing 
verse eight hours a day. That 


It is 
make a 


that any one should 
post-card 
would be a 
horrible existence ; but the 


may 


exercise, 1% it 15 


be both | 


not overdone, and 
profitable. 
Every morning before |! 


more 


amusing 
settle down to 


serious work I do my daily dozen 


Sometimes the 
sometimes 


verse. verses come 
coaxed, but ordi 


easy, 
they must be 
narily I find myself refreshed and stimuiate 
and 


work to 


by the encounter. It sharpens the 
whips the mind 
follow. 


There is a surprising amount of 


wits 


into form for the 
education 
to be got out of a rhyming dictionary. The 
rhyming enlarges the 


dictionary vocabulary, 


and together with a thesaurus and a standard 
dictionary reveals shades and depths of mean 
ing in words that we do not ordinarily bother 
our heads Besides fitting the 
thought into the exacting forms of verse be 
gets a concise and forceful use of language 
The post-card 
by the necessity of saying something in a very 


about. this, 


versifier is confronted 


most in de- 


sold 


space. Four-line 
mand, and while longer verse is often 


brief verse is 


the writer who works to his own best advan- 
adhere pretty closely to the pre- 
After a little of this kind 
auther finds himself 
off the scales of verbosity, which is the great 


tage will 
scribed four lines. 
of training the peeling 
sin of writers! 

At first it seem impossible to dig 
twelve verses a day out of the inner 
sciousness, but after a few efforts new turns 


may 


con- 


and 
eight lines require only some exertion. 


and twists suggest themselves fory- 

Of the twelve verses turned out at one time 
all twelve may not be, and probably will not 
The 


place himself in the editor’s position and dis- 


be, good verse. author will do well to 
card such verses as have limping feet in their 
meters or lack either point or appeal. It is 
impossible to go wrong on the whimsical or 
the witty. feet 


keep at them until they are straightened out 


If such verses have tangled 


Never discard a verse the theme of which is 
really clever. 

To me the handling of post-card verse has 
been invaluable in necessitating the develop- 
The constant coming ana 
such a large amount of verse made 


the hap-hazard methods that I too often used 


ment of a system. 
going of 
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with longer manuscripts prohibitive. I now 
know where every verse has been, what verses 
have been accepted and by whom. My 
records give a pretty accurate idea of the 
length of time each publisher holds manu- 
scripts, what each one pays, and the character 
of verse required. I know which publishers 
are most considerate. 

I soon saw the advantage of knowing these 
things, and carefully kept track of my manu- 
scripts, and kept and filed every minute bit of 
information I was able to obtain regarding 
the markets for short stories, verse, articles, 
scenarios, etc. 

Requirements are so constantly changing in 
the post-card verse market that unless I re- 
ceive a specific description of the verse needed 
direct from a publisher I do not attempt to 
offer verse for any particular occasion, and 
even when requirements are obtained direct 
from the publishers by the time the verses 
reach them they have often filled their needs 
and their requirements have changed. 

An exceptional case is that of those com- 
panies which get out only Christmas and New 
Year’s Such companies are: Bur- 
goyne and Sons, 2120 Allegheny street, Phila- 
delphia ; Green Company, Sixteenth and 
Arch streets, Philadelphia ; Murry Engrav- 
ing Company, 6152 Wabash avenue, Chicago ; 
Superior Greeting Card Company, 1716 Lud- 
low street, Philadelphia. 

Experience has convinced me that the best 
method of submission is to send in lots of 
about two dozen miscellaneous verses at one 
time. In this way you will be more likely to 
hit upon the publisher’s needs. It is also 
much write two dozen verses for 
several occasions than to write one kind until 
you feel yourself pumped dry and gone stale. 

There is no limit to the variety of verses 
in demand. There are greetings to friends, 
just cheery every-day greetings, and greetings 
for Easter, St. Valentine’s Day, St. Patrick’s 
Day, Thanksgiving Day ; announcements of 
births, engagements, congratulations for en- 
gagements, births, graduation, birthdays, and 
so on, ad infinitum. 

The value of a lilting swing to the verse 
is not to be overlooked, nor is the need of 
expressing good-fellowship and good-cheer. 


verse. 


easier to 


The motto of the Greeting Card Association 
is : Scatter Sunshine with Greeting Cards, 
and this motto should always be kept in the 
greeting-card writer’s mind. 

In more than a year’s experience I can 
complain of the treatment of but one pub- 
lisher. 

Most of the publishers are prompt and 
pleasant to deal with. Here is a list of haif 
a dozen with whom my dealings have been 
most satisfactory :— 


Boston Line, 178 Congress street, Boston : 
Impersonal Christmas, birthday, and Easter 
greetings. 

Dreyfuss Art Co., Inc., 873 Broadway, New 
York City : Buys material for any occasion 
at any time of the year. 

Gibson Art Co., Cincinnati, O.: 
for all occasions at two dollars a verse. 

Hall Brothers, 1114 Grand avenue, Kansas 
City, Mo. : Advises on its rejection slips 
as to current needs. Pays two dollars a 


verse. 

Rust Craft Shop, 1000 Washington 
Boston : Verse for all occasions. 

Stanley Manufacturing Company, Dayton, 

Advises those who submit to it from 


Greetings 


street, 


Ohio : 

time to time regarding specific needs. 

Post-card companies have taken a fancy to 
the kind of greeting that may be sent either 
from one person or two to either one person 
or two. The idea behind this seems to be 
that there many, many married couples 
that are trying to live as cheaply as one. 
This offers an added difficulty for the writer 
to surmount. 


are 


1our- 
line jingle commenting upon the season will 
not do. It must say “ Hello!” “Good 
luck!’ and the more unique, sincere, and vig- 
orous the expression of this is, the better. 
Now look at the financial aspect of the 
case. If a minimum of two verses out of the 
daily twelve —and it must be a poor rhy'ne- 
ster indeed who can’t make two salable verses 
out of a dozen—sell for a dollar apiece, 
which is the average price paid for verse, that 
will net about six hundred dollars in a year — 
which is not too bad for a thirty-minute-a- 
day side line. Six hundred dollars a year for 
taking the mental gymnastics necessary to 
keeping the mind fit! Six hundred 


for exercising! J. Ainsworth 
RIDGEFIELD Park, N. J. 


Be sure your verse is a greeting. A 


and 


dollars 


U ’ood. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are wanted for 
Tue Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THe 
WRITER are always open for any one who 


always 


has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

> 

= ” 


Words —to express ideas —are the writer's 
tools, and the more words he knows, the bet- 
ter equipped he is. How many words the 
average educated person has in his vocabulary 
is a question. Dr. Vizetelly shows by illus- 
tration that the number of words a man mignt 
use in telling what he did from the time when 


he got up to the time when he left home for 
the office— “He ‘leaps’ out of ‘bed,’ puts 
his ‘bathrobe’ on over his ‘pajamas’ and 
goes to the ‘bathroom,’ losing a ‘slipper’ 9n 
the way and hitting his ‘elbow’ on the ‘ door.’ 
He turns the ‘hot’ and ‘cold water’ ‘faucets’ 
to fill the ‘ bathtub’ — might be 285, and Dr. 
Vizetelly believes that the plain people use, 


in speaking or writing, or understand, in 
reading, from 8000 to 10,000 words. Of 
course, however, no one uses in speech or 


writing nearly so many words as he under- 
stands when they are used by others, so that 
the number of words the average writer may 
use is much below Dr. Vizetelly’s estimate. 
De Maupassant laid great stress on the neces- 
sity of always using the exact word, and the 
words the writer has at his fingers’ 
ends, whether he uses typewriter or pen, the 
better chance he has of doing that. To get 
more words at his command should be every 
writer’s How can it be done? By 
adopting the “daily dozen” plan, making it a 
rule to learn the use of at least a dozen new 
words every day. By studying the diction- 


more 


aim. 


ary, noting the exact meaning of words not 
unusual, but perhaps not familiar. By read- 
ing, noticing the uncommon words and ob- 
serving how they are used. By practice writ- 
publication —to see in 
many different ways the same ideas may 5? 
studying the books of 
onyms, or the lists of synonyms and antonyms 


ing— not for how 


expressed. By 


syn- 


given in the dictionaries, to get at the differ- 


ent shades of meaning in words of similar 
significance. By using the Thesaurus con- 
stantly, to get the exact word that will be 


By observ- 
ing the speech of cultivated people, and tak- 
ing pains in speaking to use only good lan- 


most effective in a given place. 


guage and not to form habits of speech that 
must be broken in writing for print. Com- 
mon sense, of course, is essential in a writer's 
use of his vocabulary. He must not use lan- 
guage that sounds stilted and unnatural, and 
he should not seek to enlarge his stock of 
freak or unusual words. Rather he 
aim to become familiar with as many common 
possible, studying to learn their 
and the shades of difference 
A good style is one that pre- 


should 


words as 
exact meaning 
between them. 
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sents the idea perfectly to the mind of the 
reader, and is so clear that no one has to 
study the sentences to get their meaning. 
With comparatively few words, rightly used, 
in his vocabulary a writer may have a good 
style ; with more words, still rightly used, he 
will have a better one. 
7 * + 

The poet who writes to an editor : “I hope 
you will print this poem, but if you do not, 
please tell me exactly what you think of it,” 
expects too much. 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 
tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 
should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see “ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.”’] 











American Forestry (914 Fourteenth street, 
Washington, D. C.), of which Ovid M. But- 
ler is now the editor, is always on the look- 
out for popularly written and well illustrated 
material dealing with the forests or any field 
relating to the forest. This includes forest 
recreation, forest travels and exploration, 
wild life, wild flowers, the growing of trees, 
the effect of forests on local industries, com- 
munities and stream flow. The magazine also 
wants examples of forest denudation, accounts 
of the planting of memorial and _ roadside 
trees, little stories about historic and unusual 
trees, and descriptions of people and com- 
munities doing unique and constructive things 
in the protection of trees, wild life, etc. 





Our World (9 East Thirty-seventh street, 
New York) wants articles dealing with in- 
ternational relations and events treated from 
the American angle, and high-class American 
short stories, or translations of fiction. The 
magazine also uses short verse, both original 
and translated. 





Ruth Stewart has succeeded Elizabeth 
Canaday as managing editor of the People’s 
Popular Monthly (Des Moines, Iowa). The 
magazine is overstocked with material just 
now, but in the late fall Miss Stewart will be 


glad to consider stories of business life, simi- 
lar to those printed in the Saturday Evening 
Post and the American Magazine, but not so 
long. She does not care at the present time 
to feature pathetic or depressing stories, but 
good adventure stories, an occasional brisk 
mystery story that does not belong to the 
gruesome class, and, in fact, any good story 





with a unique twist will be carefully con- 
sidered. 
Just now Holland’s Magazine ( Dallas, 


Texas ) is interested principally in short 
stories of from 3,500 to 8,000 words — stories 
of adventure and of quick movement that do 
not sacrifice literary merit for the sake of 
action. The magazine does not want stories 
that are based on crude sex appeal. 





The Children’s Hour ( Boston, 19, Mass.) 
wants some seasonal stories and some Bible 
stories. 





Carl Hovey, the former editor of the Met- 
ropolitan, is now managing editor of Hearst's 
International (119 West Fortieth 
New York). The magazine uses 
stories, of from 4,000 to 8,000 words, and fea- 
tures one poem each month. 


street, 
short 





Live Stories (9 East Fortieth street, New 
York ) is in need of strong dramatic short 
stories with a plot that hinges on sex. The 
story should be sincere and the unhappy end- 
ing is not barred. The magazine is setting 
a high literary standard, and wants good writ- 
ing and good construction. Verse is 
also wanted, if good — not light-weight jingles 
but real poems, both rhymed and free verse. 
C. L. Edholm has succeeded Lawton Mackall 
as editor. 


story 





West 


con- 


The Popular Science Monthly ( 225 
Thirty-ninth street, New York) is in 
stant need of brief illustrated articles — 
stories of new machines, processes 
coveries, time- and labor-saving 
useful accessories for the home and automo- 
bile. Such stories should not only be inter- 
esting as news, but should be useful to the 
average man in the everyday affairs of life. 
For longer articles, the editors seek timely, 


and dis- 


tools, and 
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non-technical accounts of scientific progress — 
stories which demonstrate how the discoveries 
and inventions of science and mechanics affect 
our lives and how they are actually applied in 
our homes. Practical concrete personal ap- 
plication is one of the chief aims of the 
magazine, and material which conveys some- 
thing of the drama and romance of modern 
science, interpretations of recent . research 
in these fields, and stories of colorful person- 
alities into which scientific or industrial back- 
grounds are skilfully woven are always wel- 
come. The “you” of the reader rather 
than the “I” of the editor or the writer is 
the first consideration. No manuscript should 
exceed 3,000 words, and articles should be 
well illustrated, either with striking photo- 
graphic prints or with drawings that can be 
adapted by artists on the staff of the maga- 
zine. The magazine publishes no fiction. 


F. Happy Day is now the editor of the T. 
P. A. Magazine (915 Olive street, St. Louis, 
Mo.), and he reports that the magazine migit 
consider the purchase of an outstanding fic- 
tion story in serial form, and that he is in the 
market for short interest to men. 
What the magazine chiefly wants, however, is 
to get some one, preferably a woman, who 
will furnish from month to month copy and 
illustrations for a Woman's Page and a page 
for Boys and Girls. 


stories of 


The Lyric West (1139 West Twenty-sev- 
enth street, Los Angeles, Calif.) is over-sup- 
plied with material and will be out of the 
market until after October. Hereafter the 
Lyric West will not pay for manuscripts, ex- 
cepting in a group of prizes to be announced 
in éither the September or the October issue. 


Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 220 West Forty-sec- 
ond street, New York, announces the publi- 
cation of a new monthly review, the Ameri- 
can Mercury, with George Jean Nathan and 
H. L. Mencken as editors. The first number 
will appear January 1, and Mr. Knopf says : 
“The aim of the American Mercury will be 
to offer a comprehensive picture, critically 
presented, of the entire American scene. It 


will not confine itself to the fine arts ; in addi- 


tion, there will be constant consideration of 
American politics, American governmental 
problems, American industrial and social re- 
lations, and American science.” 


The Macfadden Publications, Inc., 1926 
Broadway, New York, announce the publi- 
cation of True Romances, a companion maga- 
zine to the True Story Magazine. The first 
issue will be that for September, and the 
magazine will cover the same field as the True 
Story Magazine. 


The 10 Story Book Corporation ( 538 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago ) advises that dur- 
ing the absence of the editor, Harry Stephen 
Keeler, in Europe—from August 28 to De- 
cember I—no manuscripts will be read. Ac- 
cumulated manuscripts will be taken up on 
the editor’s return in the order of their sub- 
mittance. 


Edward F. Bigelow, editor of the Guide 
to Nature ( Sound Beach, Conn.), wishes to 
correct the statement in the August number of 
THE WRITER. He says that the publication 
of the Guide to Nature was not “ resumed” 
with the March number, because it had never 
been discontinued. The fire was in the office 
of the printer in Stamford, Conn., and there 
was no injury whatever to the magazine's 
home equipment. 


The Bookseller and Stationer (New 
York ) ceased publication with the issue for 
August I5. 


The Aerial Age ( New York) ceased pub- 
lication with the July issue. 


The publication of Outing (New York ) 
was suspended with the issue for March. 


The National Financial News (120 Broad- 
way, New York) has extended the closing 
date of its $1,000 prize contest for letters an- 
swering the question, “How Can Stock Ex- 
changes Better Safeguard Investors?” to No- 
vember 6. 


Exhibits of architecture, literature, music, 
painting, and sculpture will have a place in 
the next Olympiad under the supervision of 
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the Commission of Arts and Foreign Rela- 
tions, of which Marquis de Polignac is chair- 
man, and Jean Richepin president of the jury 
on literature. In the literary field only those 
works which draw their inspiration from the 
ideals of sport will be admitted. Poetry 
should not exceed 1,000 lines, and prose is 
limited to 20,000 words. The manuscripts 
should be sent to the French Olynipic Com- 
mittee, 30 Rue de Grammont, Paris, France, 
by February 1, 1924, and must be written in 
the language of the contestant, accompanied 
by either an English or a French translation. 


The True Story Magazine 
way, New York) wants criticisms of the 
stories in its September issue, and offers 
prizes of $10, $5, and $2 each for the nexi five 
best, for such criticisms. The page number 
on which the story begins should be given, 
and stories should be rated as follows: Ex- 
tremely good, 99 or 00; good, 96 tn 8: 
merely fair, 91 to 95; poor, 90 or less. The 
editors would like to have stories also indi- 
cated as T, true to life ; H, helpful ; enter- 
taining, E ; or all three, T. H. E. 


(1926 Broad- 


The National Federation of Music Clubs 
offers $1,600 in prizes, as follows : Symphonic 
poem, $500; cantata for women’s voices, 
$300 ; trio for violin, violoncello, and piano, 
$200 ; chorus for children’s $2090 ; 
song, $100 ; Federation ode, $100; church 
anthem, $100; harp solo, $100. Particulars 
may be had from Mrs. Edwin B. Garrigues, 


1527 Spruce street, Philadelphia, Penn. 


yores, 


The Physical Culture Magazine ( 1926 
Broadway, New York ) offers prizes of $1,000, 
$500, $300, $200, twenty prizes of $100 each, 
and twenty prizes of $50 each for the most in- 
teresting, helpful, and inspiring life stories of 
men and women who have regained their 
health and renewed their youth and mental 
vigor through physical culture methods. In 
case of a tie, the full amount of the prize 
will be awarded to each tying contestant. The 
contest will close January I, 1924. 


The Fugitive ( Nashville, Tenn.) announces 
the Nashville Poetry prize of $100 for a poem 
written by an American who, on April 10, 


1923, had not published a volume of verse, and 
the Ward-Belmont prize of $50 for a poem 
written by a woman who, on April 10, 1923, 
was an undergraduate in an American college 
or university. Poems must not exceed fifty 
lines, and manuscripts must be typewritten 
and double-spaced, on standard-sized paper, 
and must have on each page the name and ad- 
dress of the author and the name of the prize 
for which the poem is offered. Manuscripts 
will not be returned. The final awards will 
be made on the date of the publication of the 
Christmas issue of the Fugitive. 


Orient, an International Magazine of Art 

and Culture ( 132 Nassau street, New York ) 
announces an annual $1,000 prize international 
essay contest. The subject selected for the 
1924 essay is “ World Renaissance.” In ad- 
dition, an award of $25 will be given with 
each issue of Orient for the best short con- 
tribution, prose or poetry, for the “ East and 
West” section of the magazine. 
The American Institute of Accountants 
Foundation oxfers prizes for the best papers 
on “ The Principle Which Should Govern the 
Determination of Capital and the 
Available for Distribution of 
the Case of Corporations, with 
erence to the System of Capital Stocks with- 
out a Par Value.” The amount of the prizes 
will be at the discretion of the judges, subject 
to the provision that the first prize shall not 
be less than $1,000 nor more than $2,500, and 
that other prizes shall not be less than $250 
nor more than $750. Manuscripts must be 
typewritten, signed with a pen name, and, ac- 
companied by a sealed envelope bearing the 
pen name and containing the name and address 
of the author, sent to A. P. Richardson, sec- 
retary of the American Institute of Ac- 
countants Foundation, 135 Cedar street, New 
York, by October 1. 


Amounts 
Dividends in 
Special Ref- 


WGY, the broadcasting station of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, at Schenectady, N. Y., 
offers a prize of $500 for the best radio drama 
submitted in a three-months’ period, beginning 
September 1. The screen has evolved a dis- 
tinct type of drama depending solely on the 
eye ; the radio drama must depend on the ear 
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and the imagination. The author of the radio 
drama must place himself in the position of 
writing for the blind. The lines of the char- 
acters must convey a picture of the scene in 
which the action takes place. The 
drama requires no scenery and no 
The spoken words build the 
sound of 


radio 
location 
scenery. The 
rain, thunder, surf, the roar of a 
moving train, a pistol shot, an airplane, a tele- 
graph key, or an automobile motor may all 
be reproduced to impart atmosphere and real- 
ism. 


Science and Invention (53 Park place, New 
York ) offers fifty dollars in prizes for scien- 
tific humor — one dollar apiece for each joke 
published, and ten 
Winner every 


dollars for 
month. The editors want 
snappy scientific jokes and clever sayings, con- 
nected in one way or another with science. 


each prize- 


Prize offers still open : — 


Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism : For the American 
published dur’ng the year which best present 
the wholesome atmosphere of American life and the 
highest standard of American 
hood, $1,000; for the original American play, per- 
formed in New York, which shall best represent the 
educational value and power of the stage in raising 
the standard of good morals, good taste, 
manners, $1,000 ; for the best book of the year on 
the history of the United States, for the best 
American biography teaching patriotic and unselfish 
services to the people, illustrated by an eminent 
example, $1,000; for the best volume of verse pub- 
lished during the year by an American author. 
$1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting to 
$3,000 and a $s00 medal, and three traveling scholar- 
ships having a value of $1,500 each. All offered an- 
nually under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 
Nominations of candidates must be made in writing 
on or before February 1 of each year, addressed to 
the Secretary of Columbia University, New York, on 
forms that may be obtained 
Secretary of the University. 

Hart, Schaffner and Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, 
$300, and $200 for the four best stu 
nomic field submitted by 
in June Writer. 


novel 
shall 


manners and man- 


and good 


2,000 ; 


on application to the 


in the eco 
June 1, Particulars 

Prizes 
Christian 
Modern Thought,” 
West Forty-seventh 
close December 1, 
Writer. 

Prizes 


of $1,000 for the 
Belief in 


best “ The 
Immortality in the Light of 
offered by the Churchman, 2 
street, New York, contest to 


1923. Particulars in August, 1922, 


treatise on 


of $s00 each month for a feriod of ten 
months offered by Gloom (Los Angeles) for jokes 
and stories. Particulars in October Writer 


Prizes of $500, $250, $100, and three of $50 each, 
offered by Secrets ( Cleveland, Ohio) for the best 
stories of real life submitted by September 15. Par- 
ticulars in May Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $10,000 for the most helpful 
and interesting stories of the heart experiences of 
real people, offered by the True Story Magazine, 
1926 New York, contest closing Decem- 
Particulars in August Writer. 

American Peace Award of $100,000, offered by Ed- 
ward W. Bok, for the best practical plan by which 
the United States may co-operate with other Na. 
tions to achieve and preserve the peace of the 
world, contest closing November 15. Particulars in 
August Writer. 

J. Walter Thompson prizes of $1,500, $800, and 
$soo for the best discussions of “ A Statistical Index 
of the Purchasing Power of Consumers in the 
United States,” contest closing September 30. 
Particulars in February Writer. 

Prize of $10 weekly offered by Judge ( New York ) 
for the best story, received for its department 
“Stories to Tell.” Particulars in February, 1922, 
Writer. 

Prize of $500 for the 
offered by 
closing 
WRITER. 


Sroadway, 
ber 31 


best long story or novel 
the Junaluska Woman’s Club, contest 
December 1. Particulars in February 


Prize of $100 for a community pageant in com- 
memoration of the three-hundredth anniversary of 
the founding of New York, offered by the Arts and 
Festivals Committee of the United Neighborhood 
House, competition closing October 1. Particulars 
in May Writer. 

Morton Denison Hull prize of $250 for the best 
essay on a subject connected with municipal govern- 
ment, open to post-graduate students in any college 
or university in the United States offering distinct 
post-graduate courses in municipal government, con- 
test closing September 1s. 
WRITER. 

Eighth 
composers by the 
Clubs. 
zor Bellevue-Stratford, 


Particulars in January 


biennial prize composition for 

National Federation of Music 
Particulars from Mrs. Edwin B. Garrigues, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

Berkshire Music Colony, Inc., prize of $1,000 for 
the best chamber composition which shall include 
one or more vocal parts in combination with instru- 
ments, submitted by April 15, 1924. Particulars in 
May WRITER. 

Prize of $1roo offered by the American Catholic 
Historical Philadelphia, for the best essay 
on “ Catholic Missionary Work Among the _ Colored 
People of the United States ( 1776-1866),” compe- 
tition December 1. Particulars’ in 


American 


Society, 


ending July 
WRITER 
Prize of $2,500, to be awarded in 1925 and every 
three years thereafter, and an annual prize of $300, 
offered by the Chicago Trust Company for the best 
contribution on any subject relating to business de- 
velopment and the modern trust Par- 
ticulars in the August Writer. 
Prize of $1,000 for a song to 


College Years,” announced by 


company. 


* Bright 
Alumni 


supplant 
the Yale 
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——— 


Advisory Board, contest for words to close January 
1, 1924; for music, May 1, 1924. Particulars in Au- 
gust WRITER. 

Prize of $500 offered by the Chamber Music Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia, for the best composition for 
string quartette, competition closing November 1. 
Particulars in July WRITER. 

A. Cressy Morrison Prize of $250, offered by the 
New York Academy of Sciences, for the best paper 
in a field of science open only to members of the 
Academy and affiliated societies, competition closing 
November 1. Particulars in June WRITER. 

Prize of $50 offered by Pegasus (San Diego ) for 
the best poem or group of poems published in the 
magazine during 1923. Particulars in June Writer. 

Annual poetry prize of $100 offered by the Nation, 
poems to be submitted between Thanksgiving Day 
and New Year’s Day of each year. Particulars in 
February WRritTER. 

Prizes of the Poetry Society of South Carolina ; 
Blindman Prize of $250; Southern Prize of $100 ; 
Society’s Prize of $25 ; Henry E. Harman Prize of 
$25 ; Sky Lark Prize of $10 — all offered annually. 
Particulars in January Writer. 

Prize of $100 for the best long poem or grour: of 
poems, and prize of $s0 for the best lyric published 
in the Lyric West during 1923. Particulars in Jan- 
uary WRITER. 

Walker prizes for the best memoirs on Natural 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in June WRITER. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Maga- 
zine ( Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an 
advanced competition and a beginner’s competition. 

Monthly prizes offered by Science and Invention 
for the best articles on “ Electricity on the Car,” 
and for suggestions for the “ How to Make It” 
department ; also for the best wrinkle, formula, or 
recipe — some good method of doing things in or 
about the laboratory. Particulars in February 
WRITER. 

The Rose Mary Crawshay Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to £100, offered annually by the Brit- 
ish Academy. Particulars in May, 1920, WRITER. 

Annual Hawthornden prize of £100 offered in Eng- 
land for the best work of imaginative literature in 
English prose or poetry by an author under forty 
years of age that is published during the previous 
twelve months. 

Annual prizes for the best story, song, musical 
composition, play, pageant, and scenario, 
residents of Kansas and Missouri, offered 
Kansas City Art Institute. Particulars in 
Writer. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each day. 
Particulars in May Writer. 


open to 
by the 
January 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Robert P. Tristram Coffin, 
“Things Enough,” was printed in the Au- 


whose poem, 


gust number of Harper’s Magazine, is a grad- 
uate of Bowdoin College, class of 1915, ot 
Princeton, class of 1916, and of Oxford Uni- 
versity, where he was Rhodes Scholar in resi- 
dence at Trinity College, in the class of 1921. 
For two years Mr. Coffin was a lieutenant 
of heavy artillery and during 1918-1919 he 
was in the A. E. F. At present he is assist- 
ant professor of English literature at Wells 
Mr. Coffin’s verse has appeared in 
the London Outlook, Harper’s, the Freeman, 
the Survey, the Youth’s Companion, Poet 
Weekly, the Weekly Review, 
the Pathfinder, and Munsey’s. A volume of 
his verse, “Christchurch,” will be published 
this fall. During the past few years Mr. 
Coffin has had essays published or accepted by 
the North American Review, the Pictorial 
Review, the Forum, and the Outlook, and he 
contributed a chapter on “Social Life and 
Activities ” at Oxford to the book, “ Oxford 
of Today,” published by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press in 1922. 


College. 


Lore, Leslie’s 


William Harper Dean, who wrote the 
story, “ Under Battened Hatches,” which 
printed in the July number of McClure’s, has 
been writing for the last twelve years. Mr. 
Dean, who is not yet forty, has been a news- 
paper man, and during the recent war was a 
war correspondent. The bulk of his 
has taken by the Curtis publications, 
has contributed both articles 
stories to the Ladies’ Home Journal and t 
Country Gentleman. Mr. Dean says that he 
has a special liking for fictionizing outstand- 
ing dramatic incidents in the Bible, and that, 
having three boys, he has learned their lan- 
guage and has tried to convey it to others 
through a number of boy-psychology stories, 
of which “ Battened Hatches” is a type. He 
adds that his most successful stories 
been written and rewritten, some as many as 
six or seven times, before being submitted. 


Was 


work 
been 


and he and 


1 
i 


1€ 


have 


David Freedman, whose story, “ Nadelson 
and Shnaps,” in the July Pictorial Review, 
is the fifth of the “ Mendel Marantz Stories ” 
to appear in that magazine at various inter- 
vals since April, 1922, began to write short 
stories two years ago, when “ Mendel 
Marantz-Housewife,” the first of this series, 
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stories 
in E. 


” 
1922, 


was printed. The first three of the 
were mentioned as “three star stories’ 
J. O'’Brien’s “ Best Short 
and the first of the series was reprinted in 
that book. While all these stories are 
on American-Jewish life, Mr. 
written “straight” stories as well, of which 
“The Intellectual Lover,” appearing in the 
Pictorial Review for July, is to be followed 
by others throughout the Mr. Freed- 
man has been writing off and on for fifteen 
years, editing small magazines, and so on, but 


Stories of 


based 
Freedman has 


year. 


he never seriously attempted the short story 
until he these 
him so much encouragement 
Vance, the 


brought 
Arthur T. 
Pictorial 


wrote stories, which 
from 
editor of the Review, 
that he determined to make writing his pro- 
fession. He that he has that in 


explanations 


Says found 
matter 
“ how 


upon 


writing, no how many 


are given of you do it,” the actual 


“doing” steals in you unawares 


’ 


Lewis H. Kilpatrick, who wrote the 
“Nomad Blood,” printed in 


story 
Sunset for July, 
began writing for publication eight years ago 
and besides Kentucky Mountain material, 
both fact fiction, has 
from satirical sketches to 
research. He has had 

McClure’s, Live 
Cat, the Farmer’s Wife, the 
Munsey’s, the Story 
Christian 
Kilpatrick 
interested in American Legion 
affairs, somewhat given to 
to like public speaking, 
so much as to lose himself in the 


and done everything 


original historical 
stories in Ad 
Stories, the 


short 
venture, Black 
Southern Review 
People’s Magazine, the 
Herald, and magazines. Mr 


old, 


and Red Cross 


other 


is twenty-eight years actively 


traveling, forced 
nothing 


wilds with 


and enjoys 
a canoe, a couple of blankets, and a camp-fir 
built for 
Mountains, 


Born near the Kentuckv 
and still 


their foothiils, he knows their folk intimately, 


one. 
living within sight of 
is often a guest in their cabins, has done so- 
educational 


says that somehow his pen points as naturally 


cial and work among them, and 


to them as a compass needle points northward, 
so that “Nomad Blood” is typical in locale 


and color of his present literary output 


Frederick White, who has 
story, “ The Whirling Dervish,” in Scribner’s 


followed his 


for April, with a second story, “J. Smith, 
Spicklefisherman,” in Scribner’s for August, 
has just returned from a fishing trip on the 
Beaverkill, a stream which for generations, 
he says, has been a happy hunting ground for 
writers and painters, and on which both the 
incidents which suggested his stories oc- 
curred. 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





Warren Harding’s Newspaper Creed. — 
Following is the text of Warren G. Harding's 
newspaper creed, pasted on the wall of the 
editorial room of his newspaper, the Marion 
Star :— 

Remember there are two sides to every 
question. Get both. 

Be truthful. 

Get the facts. Mistakes are inevitable, 
but strive for accuracy. I would rather 
have one story exactly right than a hun- 
dred half wrong. 

Be decent. Be fair. Be generous. 

Boost — don’t knock. There’s good in 
everybody. Bring out the good in every- 
body, and never needlessly hurt the feel- 
ings of anybody. 

In reporting a political gathering, get 
the facts, tell the story as it is, not as you 
would like to have it. 

Treat all parties alike. If there’s any 
politics to be played, we will play it in 
our editorial columns. 

Treat all religious matter reverently. 

If it can possibly be avoided, never 
bring ignominy to an innocent woman or 
child in telling of the misdeeds or mis- 
fortunes of a relative. Don’t wait to be 
asked, but do it without the asking. 

And above all, be clean. Never let a 
dirty word or suggestive story get into 
type. 

I want this paper so conducted that it 
can go into anv home without destroying 
the innocence of any child. 

Mark Twain Manuscript to be Held Two 
Centuries. — A great treat is in store for the 
lovers of books who are on earth two hundred 
from now. They 
story written by Mark Twain. 
ing nowadays never will know what the mas- 


years will have a fresh 


Persons liv- 


ter wrote in this story, for it is sealed and is 
be read or published until two centuries 
have elapsed. 

The Harpers, who are moving their print- 
ing house from Franklin street to their new 


not to 
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building uptown, in New York city, possess 
the precious manuscript. In moving desks 
around in their old quarters, they found one 
with a secret drawer. When this was opened 
a sealed package was found in it, and a note 
written on it said it contained a story or arti- 
cle by Mark Twain and was not to be opened 
or published for two hundred years. 

That is all that is known about it. The 
package is in possession of the Harpers, who 
will doubtless carry out the writer’s intentions. 
It will remain unopened until well into the 
twenty-second century. Then the citizens of 
this world will have something good to read.--- 
Boston Herald. 

Careless Writing by Kathleen Norris. — 
Time appears to be a minor consideration with 
Kathleen Norris. In the early part of her 
“Certain People of Importance,” 
25), Victoria, “at twenty-two, was 
the nursery.” At the same tite 
her cousin, Nellie, ( p. 44.) was “as ignorant 
of life at her twenty-two years,” etc. On the 
very afternoon in our story, (p. 51 ) 
Mrs. Norris tells us that Nellie is 
year older than Victoria.” 

Victoria’s progress throughout the book 
most unusual. The dear child was about four 
and Bertie five when Lou was born ( p. 485 ); 


story, 
( page 
not out of 


Same 
“only a 


but on page 30 Lou is seventeen when Victoria 
is twenty-two. 

The Henry Crabtree family does some ex- 
cellent work in the matter of ages. On page 
36, the couple have been married sixteen years 
and on the same day (p. 37 ), their daughter 
The same state of 
confusion occurs in the esteemed clergyman’s 
Yelland’s wife 
they have been married five years (p. 436). 
Six months later and eleven pages further on, 
we read that his second child is “nearly four.” 
We already know that his first-born is at least 
a year and a half older than little Vernon, for 


Alice is sixteen years old. 


family. Vernon dies when 


when she was three, Vernon could not walk a 
step 

Harry Crabtree is one of the fastest travel- 
ers in the book, while his son, George, is a 
long way behind. On page 62 Harry is forty- 
three and George is twelve. On page 242, 
little Georgie is fifteen, and a day or two later 
(p. 248), his speedy papa is “ perfectly con- 
fident for the first time in his fifty years.” 


Lola is another girl who grows very rapidly. 
When she is thirteen (p. 98), Victoria is 
more than twenty-two. When the older girl 
is twenty-six Lola, at the time of her wedding, 
is “almost twenty.” 

Old Reuben Crabtree is not outdone by his 
remarkable grandchildren 
putting on years. At the start he is seventy- 
five, when Victoria is twenty-two. As time 
goes on his lead increases, and a few montlis 
later, when Victoria is twenty-six (p. 300), 
he is eighty-one or two—his daughters are 
not sure just which — (p. 306). Victoria's coup 
d’état comes when, on page 379, “a grown 
woman of twenty-seven,” she “decides to run 
away from her family.” Half an hour later 
( p. 383), “ Victoria, for the first time in her 
twenty-eight years was talking to a man hon- 
estly and simply.” 

Mrs. Norris needs to have something like a 
family tree, properly dated and arranged for 
frequent reference. — Kitty Parsons, in San 
News Letter. 


in the matter of 


Francisco 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


EnciisH Worps anp THerrR_ Bacxcrounp. By 
George H. McKnight, Ph.D. 499 pp. Cloth. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1923. 

A book that any writer may read and re- 
read with profit is this study of the origin, 
development, and modern tendencies of Eng- 
lish words, written by an etymologist whose 
treatment of his subject gives proof of his ripe 
scholarship. As Professor McKnight says, in 
order to have an effective command of the re- 
sources of the English vocabulary one must 
know about the materials of which the vocab- 
ulary is composed and the process by which 
the words have reached their present mean- 
ings. After introductory chapters on Stan- 
dard English, Dialect, and American English, 
comes an exhaustive chapter on Slang, which 
affords a most interesting study. Then, after 
a chapter on Technical Words, comes a care- 
ful study of the various sources of the Eng- 
lish vocabulary, and of the different elements 
—native, Teutonic, classical, and French — of 
our speech, followed by chapters on Folk- 
Etymology, Figures of Syntax, Tropes, Fig- 
ures of Similarity and Contiguity, Euphemism 
and Hyperbole, Words and Remance, Place- 
names, and Personal Names, with suggestions 
about the choice of words, a Word Index and 
a Subject Index. Professor McKnight points 
out that nine little words —and, be, have, it, 
of, the, to, will, and you —all of them natives, 
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do one-quarter of all the work done by our 
language, and with thirty-four other words, 
likewise natives, constitute one-half of the 
words actually used. 


A Man From Maine. siograrhy of Cyrus H. K 


Curtis. By Edward W. Bok. 278 pp. Cloth. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1923 
Mr. Bok, whose book, “The American- 


ization of Edward Bok,” is the best autobiog- 
raphy since that of Benjamin Franklin, here 
tells the life-story of his father-in-law, Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis, the publisher of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, of which Mr. Bok was editor 
for many years. The biography is a most in- 
teresting one, telling how Mr. Curtis began as 
a newsboy in Portland and how he rose to be 
the head of the largest periodical publishing 
house in the world. An interesting chapter 
tells how Mrs. Curtis took charge of a column 
for women in a paper, the Tribune and 
Farmer, which her husband founded in 1879, 
and developed it into a supplement which was 


called the Ladies’ Home Journal and which 
finally supplanted the parent paper. For six 
years Mrs. Curtis remained editor of the 


Ladies’ Home Journal, and when she retired 
its circulation was 700,000 copies. The suc- 
cess of the paper was so great that when Mr. 
Curtis in 1897 bought for $1,000 the Saturday 
Evening Post, founded by Benjamin Frank- 
lin in 1728, he was able to sink $1,250,000 in 
it before it made a profit. Similarly, when he 
bought the Country Gentleman in 1911 he sank 
$2,000,000 in it before it began to pay, in 1917 
and it took him five years to get a profit from 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, for which he 
paid $2,000,000. The story of all this and 
much more is told by Mr. Bok in a very en- 
tertaining way, with stress laid on the morals 
pointed by the successful publisher’s career 


4 History or Frenca Literature. By William A 
Nitze and E. Preston Dargan. 78: pp. Cloth. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1922. 
This substantial history of French litera- 
ture from the earliest times to the great war 


is divided into three parts : Medieval, Renais- 
sance, and Modern, and within these parts it 
emphasizes in turn the chief literary move 
ments and writers, leaving minor tendencies 
and figures out of consideration or mention 
ing them only incidentally. The aim of the 
authors has been to give a connected account 
of the main currents of French literature from 
the earliest times down to the present day, and 


in this they have succeeded admirably. They 
say in their modest preface that the work 
does not aim to be exhaustive, but it covers 
every important feature of French literature, 
without confusing the student or the reader 
with unimportant matters of detail. Special 


attention has been given throughout to the his- 
torical and social background, with an effort 


to depict for each age the historical and social 


elements that produced it. The great purpose 
of the book, besides giving the facts about 
French writers of all ages and their work, so 
far as they are obtainable, is to make possible 
a proper understanding of French literature 
and to excite a sympathetic interest in it, and 
this object is fulfilled. The chapters on mod- 
ern writers are particularly valuable. Alto- 
gether this is the best history of French liter- 
ature published. 

THe ADVANCE OF THE AMERICAN SHORT Srory. By 
Edward J. O’Brien. 302 pp. Cloth, New York : 
Dodd, Mead, & Co. 1923. 

Mr. O’Brien’s study of the short story is 
not a study of technique, but a critical survey 


of the progress of short-story writing in 
America, with less attention to individual 


work than to forces and tendencies and less 
interest in detailed analysis than in an at- 
tempted synthesis. Mentioning one after 
another the writers of short stories from Irv- 
ing, William Austin, and others down to the 
present day, Mr. O’Brien gives comments on 
the work of each, dwelling on significant 
achievements and laying chief emphasis on 
important contemporary figures. He attrib- 
utes the weaknesses of the contemporary 

American short story, of which he has made 

a special study for nine years, to four heresies, 

of one or more of which, he says, almost every 

American short story is the product — the 

heresy of types, the heresy of local color, the 

heresy of “plot,” and the heresy of the sur- 
prise ending. 

Tue ComMmuNiIty Newspaper. By Emerson P. 
Harris and Florence Harris Hooke. 378 pp. 
Cloth, New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1923. 
This book deals with the problems of the 

small-town newspaper, and gives information 

and practical advice of the greatest value to 
those interested in journalism in the local 
field. Part I discusses the Newspaper Needs 
of the Community, and Part II treats of Crea- 
tive Editorial Service, discussing further the 
newspaper needs of the local community and 
showing what the news and editorial contents 
of the local paper should be to supply them. 

The chapters on The Editor, News Content, 

and The Editorial Page are of special value. 

Part III gives practical suggestions for build- 

ing circulation and advertising, and Part IV 

discusses The Publisher and His Field, giving 


useful hints about selecting a field, with 
points on policy and management. 
Tne Country Newspaper. By Millard Van Mar- 


ter Atwood. 137 pp. Cloth. Chicago: A. C. 

McClure & Co. 1923. 

The author of this book has for a dozen 
years been a country publisher, so that he 
writes with practical knowledge of his sub- 
ject. In successive chapters treating of the 
country newspaper, he considers what it is, 
how it is made, how it is financed, its value 
to the community, its problems and difficui- 
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ties, and its future and possibilities. A bib- 

liography adds to the value of the book. 

MetapHor. By E. B., H. W. Fowler, and A. Clut- 
ton-Brock. 22 pp. Paper. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1922. 

“The Function of Metaphor,” “Metaphor in 
Journalism,” and “ Dead Metaphors,” are the 
subjects of papers in this pamphlet. It gives 
this interesting list of dead metaphors : The 
lap of luxury, Part and parcel, A sea of 
troubles, Beyond the pale, The battle of life, 
The death-warrant of, Tottering thrones, A 
trail of glory, Bull-dog tenacity, Hats off to, 
The narrow way, Smiling through your tears, 
A straight fight, The school of life, Branches 
of the same deadly Upas Tree, Turning a deaf 
ear to, The flower of our manhood, Written 
in letters of fire, Stemming the tide, Big with 
possibilities, The end is in sight, A place in 
the sun, A spark of manhood, A death grip, 
Round pegs (or men) in square holes, The 
silver lining, The promised land, Flowing with 
milk and honey, The fruits of victory, Backs 
to the wall, Bled white, The writing on the 
wall, Grinding the faces of the poor, The 
scroll of fame. 

One TuHovusanp LITERARY QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
By Mary Eleanor Kramer. 285 pp. Cloth. New 
York : George Sully & Co. 1917. 

The object of this book is to give informa- 
tion on a variety of literary topics, in answer 
to such questions as “ Who wrote under the 
signature, H. H.?” “ Where is Poe Cottage?” 
“Who is the leading writer of sea stories in 
England today?” Incidentally the book affords 
an interesting means of testing one’s own 
knowledge, or the knowledge of others, on 
literary subjects. The questions, touching 
all periods and phases of English and Ameri- 
can literature, are put in the first part of the 
book, and the second part is given to the 
answers. 

Lonpon 1n Seven Days. By Arthur Milton. 121 
pp. Cloth, New York: Robert M. McBride & 
Co. 1923. 

Paris In Seven Days. By Arthur Milton. 117 pp. 
Cloth. New York: Robert M. McBride & Co. 
1923. 

These two guide-books “for people in a 
hurry” are valuable not only for travelers, 
but for stay-at-homes who must do their 
traveling by reading, and for writers who 
want accurate information about the sights 
and scenes and history of two of the great 
cities of the world. Mr. Milton is a very 
pleasant guide, and he takes his readers on a 
delightful tour of the two cities, pointing out 
everything of interest and telling about every- 
thing in the most interesting way. Both books 
have maps showing the principal thorough- 
fares, without the confusion of detail. Trav- 
elers will find that they can follow in Mr. 
Mifflin’s footsteps without hurry or confusion, 
and within a week’s time see everything in 


” 6 


London or in Paris that they ought to see. 

His program in either city is a masterpiece of 

economy : there is not a lost moment nor a 

useless step. 

Lorpv & Tuomas’s Pocket Directory oF THE 
AMERICAN PRESS FOR 1923. 825 pp. Leather. 
Chicago : Lord & Thomas. 1923. 

This handy book, the thirty-eighth volume 
of the Pocket Directory of the American 
Press, gives a list of newspapers and other 
periodicals published in the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Hawaiian, 
Philippine, and Virgin Islands. Prepared 
primarily for the use of advertisers and de- 
voted chiefly to giving information about 
newspapers, it contains lists of daily and Sun- 
day papers having a circulation of 3,000 copies 
or more, monthly and semi-monthly maga- 
zines, agricultural publications, women’s and 
small-town publications, class and trade papers, 
illustrated weeklies, miscellaneous weeklies, 
and religious publications, that will be of use 
to writers. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





[Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals contain- 
ing the articles mentioned in the following reference 
list will confer a favor if they will mention Tue 
WRITER.) 


Stuart P. SHerman. Carl Van Doren. Century 
for August. 

New INTENTIONS IN THE NoveL. Joseph Warren 
Beach. North American Review for August. 


CovENTRY PatmoreE. John Freeman. North 
American Review for August. 

STENDHAL—aA CRITICAL VENTURE. Arnold Whit. 
ridge. North American Review for August. 

THe Literature oF Diusittusion. Helen Mc- 


Afee. Atlantic for August. 

A Norte on Souiroguy. Brander Matthews. At- 
lantic for August. 

On THE ADVANTAGE OF HaAviING A Pattern. Bran- 
der Matthews. Scribner’s for August. 

New Letters to Lapy Cortvin.—II. Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Edited by Sir Sidney Colvin. 
Scribner’s for August. 


Ropertson Nicortt — EvaNGELICAL HvuMANIST. 
W. Douglas Mackenzie. Bookman for August. 
Tue Literary Spotiicut. XXI—John Farrar. 


With caricature by William Gropper. Bookman for 
August. 

Str James Barrie. Louis Wilkinson. Dial for 
August. 

Tue Firteen Finest Novets. William Lyon 
Phelps. Forum for August. 

THe Printer Days oF Marx Twain. Edgar 
White. Ben Franklin Monthly for August. 

An INTERVIEW wITH Mrs. Joet CHANDLER 
Harris. With portrait. Vera Brady Shipman. 
Social Progress for August. 
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Tae Ten Dutiest AvurtHors. 
H. L. Mencken, James Branch Cabell, Elinor Wylie, 
Carl Van Vechten, Christopher Morley, Edna Fer- 
ber, Ernest Boyd, George Jean Nathan, Hugh Wal- 
pole, Thomas Beer, and Burton Vanity 
Fair for August. 

Some American Booxsinpers Berore 
erick Fairchild 

* WRITING 


A Symposium, by 


Roscoe 
1850. Fred- 
Antiques for July 

Literature.  Lit- 


Sherman. 
” AMERICAN 
erary Digest for July 28. 
Tue Ports 1n Revo tt. 
B. 
A Laureate For OxKtanoma ( Violet 
With Literary Digest for 
Any Owne’s VOCABULARY OF 10,000 


Down 


Literary Digest for July 
McDougal ). 
July 28. 


Worps 


portrait 
Liter- 
ary Digest for August 4.. 
Wantepv: A Vo.steap Act To Proursit PLAGIAR- 
ism. Literary 
Tue 


August 11. 
With 
Digest for 
Literary Di 


Digest for 
NewsParPer GAME. 
mon Bulkley Griffin. 
Joun M. Srppatu. 
gest for August 18. 
Ir You See It in tHe Paper 
Will Collier’s for August 18. 


portrait of Solo. 


Literary August 18 
With portrait. 
It’s —( On Prop 


ganda ) Irwin. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 





Harry Kemp and Frances McClerlan were 
married May 1, 

Carolyn Wells, whose “ Outline of Humor ” 
will be published this fall by G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, has sailed for Europe. 
Stormfield, the home of Mark Twain at 
Redding, Conn., during the closing years of 
his life, was burned to the ground July 25. 

Robert Frost, who was on the Amherst fac- 


ulty for several years before going to the 
University of Michigan, will be back at Am- 
herst when the college opens in September. 

newly 


Uni- 


He will be in residence 


John G. 


created professorship of 
versity of Nebraska. 


Neihardt has accepted the 
poetry at the 


at the University for about four weeks of the 
year, and will lecture to advanced students of 
literature. 
Aged 
Fanny 
Crosby, the blind hymn writer, who died there 
in IQI5. 
Mrs. 


London, W, 2, 


It is proposed to erect a Home for the 
in Bridgeport, Conn., in memory of 


Lucie Raleigh, 4 Pembridge Garden. 
England, asks all friends and 
acquaintances of the late Sir Walter Raleigh 
to let her have any letters from him, either 
originals or copies. Care will be taken to re- 


turn all originals. 


James Warner Bellah, of the class of 1925 
at Columbia University, has been awarded the 
Alfred A. Knopf prize for 1922, awarded each 
year by the publisher to the undergraduate 
whose book is adjudged the most deserving 
of the honor, and consisting of the publica- 
tion of the book. 

“The Newspaper and the Historian,” by 
Lucy Maynard Salmon, giving a description 
and an analysis of the newspaper and of the 
work of the journalist, with chapters on news 
collecting, the reporter, the interview, the edi- 
tor and the editorial, criticism and the critics, 
the advertisement, and illustrations, is pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press. 

“The Editor and His People,” published by 
the Macmillan Company, is a collection of 
William Allen White, selected 
and arranged by Helen O. Mahin, of the De- 
partment of Journalism in the University of 
Kansas, with an introduction by Mr. White. 

“An Image of Frank 
Mathew ( Moffat, Yard, & Co. ) down 
the historical and literary origin of Shaks- 
pere’s plays and poems, with Shakspere as a 
living figure and worker. 


editorials by 


Shakspere,” by 


sets 


“A Brief Survey of Printing,”’ by Stanley 
Morrison and Holbrook Jackson, is issued in 
this country by Alfred A. Knopf. 

The estate of John M. Siddall has been ap- 
praised at $38,000. 

Mrs. Catherine Redden Searing 
(“ Howard Glyndon” ) died recently at San 
Mateo, Calif. 


Laura 


Mrs. Rachel West Clement died at her home 
in Philadelphia July 27. 

Mrs. Candace Thurber Wheeler 
New York August 5, aged ninety-six. 


died in 


Randall Parrish died at Kewanee, III. 
gust 9, aged sixty-five. 


Au- 


Professor Raphael Pumpelly died at New- 
port, R. I, August 10, aged eighty-five. 

Mrs. Amelia Gere Mason died in Chicago 
August II, aged ninety-two. 

Rev. Philip Stafford Moxom, D.D., died at 
Springfield, Mass.., 
five. 


August 13, aged seventy- 
Kate Douglas Wiggin Riggs died at Har- 


row, England, August 23, aged sixty-three. 





